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J N a city such as Constantinople, where Time is 
measured by centuries; where war and tradition 
have combined to strangle new ideas, it would 
not be expected that any new institution or new 
movement could, in less than a century, make its 
impression upon the heterogeneous community. But 
the American institutions, Robert College and Con¬ 
stantinople Woman’s College are the striking excep¬ 
tions, for, in slightly more than half a century, they 
have become the educational centers of the Near East. 
Their influence has spread throughout the Balkans 
and Asia Minor wherever their alumni have entered 
upon their life’s work, rising from obscurity to posi¬ 
tions of great influence, confidence and prominence 
in industry, government, medicine, engineering, busi¬ 
ness, education, religion and politics. Thus, today 
Robert College and Constantinople Woman’s College 
have become the hub of advancing civilization in the 
capital and heart of the old Roman Empire. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE 


ONSTANTINOPLE stands at the south¬ 
ern extremity of the Bosporus, that his¬ 
toric strait which connects the Black Sea 
with the Mediterranean. The city was 
founded by Constantine the Great on the 
site of Byzantium, 328 years after the birth of 
Christ and was inaugurated as the capital of the 
Roman Empire on May 11th, 330. For more 
than eleven centuries until 1453 it was the “New 
Rome,” then it became the capital of the Ottoman 
Empire. As did the old capital in the west, so the 
new city spread out over seven hills. The Stambul 
of modern Constantinople occupies the site of Con¬ 
stantine's city. It crowns a promontory which is 
bounded on the south by the Sea of Marmora and 
on the north by the Golden Horn, a bay some five 
miles long into which flows a fresh water stream 
from the European hills; the swift current of the 
Bosporus washes the tip of the promontory. 

Becomes Oriental City 

When Constantinople became the capital of the 
Ottoman Empire the aspect of the city changed in 
many ways. In race ai^ speech the popu- 
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lation became more oriental. Most of tbe cKurcKes 
which survived the occupation of the Turks were 
turned into mosques. 

The head of the promontory was converted into 
a park of three courts, within which were erected 
the buildings which constituted the seraglio or 
serai (palace) of the Sultans. During the reign 
of Sultan Abdul Medjid (1839-1861) it was aban¬ 
doned as place of imperial residence. At the 
seraglio Abdul Medjid was installed in office as 
Caliph in November, 1922, instead of being girded 
as Sultan with the sword of Sultan Osman at 
Eyub according to an earlier custom. To visit 
the seraglio now a special permit is necessary 
and is generally obtained from the Government 
through the Embassy. 

Another great change in the general aspect of the 
city with the coming of the Turks was produced by 
the erection of stately mosques in the most com¬ 
manding situations, where domes and minarets and 
huge rectangular buildings present a combination 
of mass and slenderness, of rounded lines and soar¬ 
ing pinnacles, which gives to Constantinople an air 
of unique dignity and grace, and at the same time 
invests it with the glamour of the oriental world. 
Since 1908, however, Constantinople has been 
visited by a series of fires which have swept away 
more than 30,000 houses, and during the recent 
years of conflict there has been only an insignif¬ 
icant amount of building so that the city still 
bears the unsightly scars of those disasters. 
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Population 

The number of the population of the city is an 
uncertain figure, as no accurate statistics can be 
obtained. It is generally estimated between 800,- 
000 and 1,000,000. The inhabitants present a re¬ 
markable conglomeration of different races, various 
nationalities, divers languages, distinctive customs 
and conflicting faiths. 

Approaching the City 

On approaching Constantinople from the Sea of 
M armora one sees on the right the two small 
islands of Oxia and Plati, and the Princes' Islands 
beyond. On the Asiatic shore nearer the city are 
the suburbs of Haidar Pasha, the western terminus 
of the Bagdad Railway, and Scutari. To the left 
on the promontory is Stambul. Beginning from the 
group of seven towers (Yedi Kuleh) at the extreme 
left of the promontory traces of the old city wall 
may be followed along the seashore and around 
the point into the harbor. The point is crowned 
by the Mosque or Dj ami (Turk. pron. djamee) of 
Sultan Achmet (1610) with its six slender min¬ 
arets, and that magnificent creation of Justinian, 
Santa Sophia (532-537), now a mosque, whose 
squatty dome and ugly exterior belie the splendor 
of the marble and mosaics of its spacious interior. 

At the “Tower of Leander” at the entrance of 
the Bosporus boats turn to the left to enter the 
harbor of the Golden Horn. The depth of the 
harbor varies from 8 to 120 feet. Steamers of very 
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large tonnage may dock along the quay oi Galata 
on the north side; steamers also berth across on 
the Stambul side. 

Constantine's Forum 

From the harbor one has a survey of the fas¬ 
cinating panorama of Stambul. The buildings of 
the old Serai, Santa Sophia, Sta. Irene, a restored 
Justinian church, now a museum of arms, the 
Mosque of Sultan Achmet and the National 
Museum are the chief structures on the first hill. 
The ‘^column of Claudius Gothicus,’’ supposedly 
the oldest standing monument in the city, may be 
seen among the trees below the Serai. 

On the second hill rise the Tchenberli Tash 
(Hooped or Burnt Column) which marked the 
forum of Constantine's city, and the Mosque of 
Nuri Osmanieh (1755). At the water side at the 
end of the bridge is the Yeni Valideh Djami (1665), 
with its two fine minarets. The bazaars lie further 
up on the slope behind this mosque. The tall tower 
of the former Ministry of War (Seraskerat) tops 
the third hill, with the Bayezet Djami or Pigeon 
Mosque (1505) at the left and the Mosque of 
Suleiman "the Magnificent” (1556), famous for its 
beautiful proportions and spacious interior, at the 
right. The Aqueduct of Valens (368) crosses the 
valley to the fourth hill, which is crowned by the 
Mosque of Mohammed II, the Conqueror, or Fatih 
Dj ami (1469), and the Column of Marcian. 
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Mosque of Suleiman the Magnificent 


Byzantine Ruins 

On the fifth hill rises the Mosque of Sultan 
Selim (1520). Since 1453 Phanar below on the 
Golden Horn has been the seat of the Greek Patri¬ 
arch. The ruins of one of the Byzantine palaces in 
the district of Blachernae mark the sixth hill. 
Farther along the Golden Horn and outside the 
walls is the suburb of Eyub where lie the remains 
of Eyub (Job), the standard bearer of the prophet 
Mohammed. The seventh hill of the '^second 
Rome ' is near the landward walls towards the Sea 
of Marmora. 

The Hi^jtodrome 

The At Meidan (Horse Square) near Sultan 
Achmet Djami is the survival of the Hippodrome 
of Constantine's city. An Obelisk of stone blocks 
(10th century), whose facing of bronze plates dis¬ 
appeared centuries ago, marks one of the limits of 
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the old race course. The granite Obelisk is from 
Heliopolis, Egypt, and was set up here in the reign 
of Theodosius late in the 4th century. The stump 
of the entwined serpent column is all that remains 
of a monument originally set up by the Greeks at 
Delphi, Greece, after their defeat of the Persians at 
Platea in 479 B.C. Foundations of the seats of the 
Hippodrome lie under the buildings to the west of 
the Square. 

Rustem Pasha Djami, not very far from the 
Galata bridge, is sometimes called “Tile Mosque” 
on account of its beautiful Persian tiles. Kakrieh 
Dj ami, formerly church of the Chora (12-14th 
century), near the Adrianople gate in the landward 
walls, contains well preserved mosaics and fres¬ 
coes of the period. 

In connection with several of the mosques there 
are valuable old libraries. 

Cyi^ ress Groves 

Burial places are the most picturesque and uni¬ 
versal features of the landscape in and about Con¬ 
stantinople. Fine, domed mausoleums (turbehs) 
were erected for the Sultans and members of the 
Imperial family and Pashas; the graves of other 
Moslems were marked with marble slabs with 
Turkish inscriptions and decorative headpiece. 
Formerly cypress trees were planted at the head 
and foot of each grave and today in the Turkish 
cemeteries at Eyub and especially at Scutari there 
are extensive groves of cypresses. 
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Greek Cisterns 

In the days of the Greek emperors water was 
brought through several aqueducts from the lakes 
and springs north of the city and stored in large 
cisterns in the city. Parts of these aqueducts still 
do service and considerable remains of five of the 
cisterns exist. Bin Bir Derek (Cistern of a Thou¬ 
sand and One Columns) and Yeri Batan Serai 
(Underground Palace) near Santa Sophia are the 
two most important. Electric lights have been in¬ 
stalled in the latter and a ride in the boat through 
its maze of 336 columns leaves a most impressive 
memory of the period of Justinian. 

M emorial fountains (tchesmehs or sebils) have 
always been a favorite public bequest of rich Turks. 
The fountain of Sultan Achmet III near the main 
Gate (Bab-i-Humayun) of the old Serai is one of 
the finest. 

Museums 

In addition to its collection of Greek, Roman 
and other antiquities the National Museum con¬ 
tains many objects of unique interest as the “Alex- 
ander,” “Satrap" and “Mourners" Sarcophagi from 
Sidon, Syria; the oldest statue in the round in ex¬ 
istence from Babylonia; the Hittite collection, the 
boundary tablet from the temple area at Jerusalem, 
and the “Siloam tablet" from the water course 
under that city, dating perhaps from the time of 
Hezekiah. 

The Museum of the Janissaries has an exhibit 
of the odd costumes of the old Imperial troops ex¬ 
terminated by Sultan Mahmud in 1826. 
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The Landward Walls above the Golden Horn 


Walls 

Before tKe Ottoman conquest of Constantinople 
in 1453 walls protected tKe promontory on tKe side 
of tKe Sea, tKe Golden Horn and towards TKrace. 
TKe remains of tKe landward walls are tKe most 
complete; tKey are a triple line of defense witK 
a moat and date largely from tKe early KftK century. 
It was tKe depression of tKe valley of tKe Lycus 
across wKicK tKese walls run tKat enabled tKe 
Turks to beat down tKe defense beKind tKe walls 
witK tKeir big guns placed on tKe Kills beyond tKe 
city. Outside along tKe walls are tKe remains of 
an old Roman road, tKe despair of tKose wKo jour¬ 
ney tKat way in veKicles. 

The Sublime Porte 

In Stambul are located tKe Sublime Porte, for¬ 
mer seat of tKe government and tKe Grand Vizier 
(P rime Minister), tKe buildings of tKe old minis- 
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tries, the Public Debt building, the Post and Tele¬ 
graph building, the University, custom house, ware¬ 
houses and wholesale houses, and the railway sta¬ 
tion which is the terminus oi the line Irom Europe. 
Stambul is also peculiarly a residence district oi 
the Turks as the latticed windows of the houses 
indicate. For more than thirty years an American 
School at Gedik Pasha in the heart of Stambul has 
been working to capacity with native children. 

Two bridges cross the Golden Horn; the lower 
one is called **Galata" bridge and extends from 
Karakeuy Square in Galata to Yeni Djami Place 
in Stambul. Along the bridge are the landing sta¬ 
tions for the suburban steamers. One section of 
the bridge opens to allow the passing of boats. The 
old Admiralty buildings and arsenal and ship build¬ 
ing yards are in the Golden Horn above this bridge. 
There is an interesting little museum at the arsenal 
and in a warehouse close by are kept the old state 
boats or caiques. 

GaJata, Center of Trade 

Galata has from early centuries been the center 
for the city's overseas trade. The banks, shipping 
hrms and brokerage hrms have their main ofhces 
here. From Galata a street car line runs up along 
the European shore of the Bosporus. 

Above Galata rises Galata tower, a 14th century 
relic, at the apex of a triangle of walls which en¬ 
closed that section of the city until the middle of 
the 19th century. The view from Galata tower is 
perhaps the most convenient for the tourist, and 
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presents a wide sweep of the city and surrounding 
region as far as the snow-capped Mt. Olympus in 
Bithynia. 

There are three main arteries that lead from 
Galata to the heights of Pera: the tunnel with its 
funicular trains, the rue Voivoda, sometimes called 
Bank Street, with its street car line, and Yuksek 
Kalderim (“High Steps” Street), always affording 
a picturesque array of street vendors. 

Pera, Foreign Quarter 

In Pera the rue Voivoda merges into the Rue 
des Petits Champs and passes the Y. M. C. A. 
building, the American Embassy, Constantinople 
Club, Hotel Pera Palace, the Theatre, the United 
States Consulate, and British Embassy. A little 
further along at Galata Serai it joins the Grand' 
rue de Pera, which traverses the long ridge from 
the Square at the top of the tunnel, and is lined 
with the principal stores of the city. The telegraph 
station. Hotel Tokatlian and the new American 
Hospital are located above Galata Serai. The 
trolley line on this street extends out into the 
suburbs on the hills beyond. The greater number 
of foreigners have their residences in this part of 
the city or in the suburbs. 

Bosporus hy Boat 

A trip by boat up the Bosporus between its pic¬ 
turesque palisades gives variety and refreshment 
after roaming among the antiquities of the city. It 
is twenty miles from the Sea of Marmora to the 
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Black Sea as one follows the windings of the Bos¬ 
porus. Shortly after entering the main channel of 
the strait there appears at the left the Palace of 
Dolma Baghtche (1853) with its long, ornate facade. 
It is now the home of the Caliph Abdul Medjid. 
Yildiz Kiosk, the Palace so darkly associated with 
the reign of Abdul Hamid, and the Hamidieh 
Mosque may be seen high up on the hill slope a 
little further along. The boat soon ^passes the 
ruins of the marble Tcheragan Palace (1874). 
Sultan Murad V was conhned in this palace for 
twenty-eight years after his deposition in 1876. The 
Young Turk Senate met in session here from 
October, 1909, till January, 1910, when the palace 
was destroyed by fire. Yeni Djami is a striking 
feature of the point at Ortakeuy. 

Across on the Asiatic shore is the Palace of 
Beylerbey (1865) in which the Empress Eugenie 
of France was entertained in 1869. Here too Abdul 
Hamid was for a time confined after his deposition 

in 1909. 

After passing Curutchesmeh on the European 
side one catches sight of the buildings of Constan¬ 
tino file Woman s College on the hill. On rounding 
Arnautkeuy Point into Bebek Bay, Robert College 
appears on the hill to the left above the old fortress 
which Mohammed II built in 1452, a year before 
he captured the city. In passing Bebek, one may 
obtain a glimpse of the original Robert College, a 
brown wooden building rising in overtopping stories 
some distance up the valley. 

The companion fortress to Rumeli Hissar is 
Anatoli Hissar (Castle of the Orient) on the Asiatic 
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shore, built during the reign of Sultan Bayezet at 
the end of the fourteenth century. Nearby is a 
little summer palace of Gueuk Su (Celestial 
Water) rebuilt in 1815. The traject from Gueuk 
Su to Bebek Bay is a frequent swimming feat of 
some of the Robert College teachers and students. 
The suburb of Therapia on the upper Bosporus is 
the favorite summer resort of the foreign diplo¬ 
matic corps. Above Anatoli Kavak on the Asiatic 
shore rises Giant's Mountain with which fantastic 
legends are connected. Then appear the luring 
yet often tempestuous waters of the Black Sea 
spreading out from the mouth of the Bosporus. 

Climate 

The climate of Constantinople is healthy, but re¬ 
laxing. It is somewhat damp and liable to sudden 
changes of temperature, due to the contrarying 
north and south winds. The winters may be severe 
with snow, but when mild are wet and not invigor¬ 
ating. In summer the heat is tempered with the 
prevalence of a north-east wind that blows from the 
Black Sea and makes the Bosporus the most de¬ 
lightful of summer resorts. 

Government 

During the armistice period after the Great 
War a protesting group of Turks, known as Nation¬ 
alists, set up a new government for Turkey with 
its center at Angora in Asia Minor. After a strug¬ 
gle this government eventually superceded the 
Constantinople administration. Under the 
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system the elective body, called the Great National 
Assembly, was made the executive, legislative and 
judicial head of the government. Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha was elected President of the Assembly in 
1919 and held that office until the Assembly voted 
the institution of the Republic in the fall of 1923, 
when he was elected the first president in the new 
administration. Under the present system of gov¬ 
ernment there is a Council of State, an elective 
legislative assembly and a responsible ministry. 
The President of the Republic holds office for four 
years and may be reelected. 

Formerly the Imperial head of the Ottoman 
Bmpire exercised the double function of Sultan or 
political leader of the nation and Caliph or religious 
leader of the Moslems. In 1922 the Great Na¬ 
tional Assembly abolished the title of Sultan but re¬ 
tained the title of Caliph for such person as it might 
elect to that office. 

The Turks have declared that for political and 
strategic reasons Angora shall be the capital of the 
nation and Constantinople demoted to the seat of 
administration of a vilayet or province. But Con¬ 
stantinople as queen city of the Orient still smiles 
serenely at the futility of human decrees. 

Capitulations Abolished 

By the treaties of Lausanne which the United 
States and the Allies signed with Turkey the 
Capitulations, which allowed "^immunity of jurisdic¬ 
tion rights to their nationals, were abolished. The 
Turkish Government now has full power in ques- 
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tions of property, taxation, and business status 
and tbe Turkish courts have jurisdiction over all 
foreigners. The Turkish Government has made 
some concessions to foreigners with regard to 
marriage customs. 

Commerce and Industry 

Constantinople has great importance com¬ 
mercially as a port of trans-shipment, and through 
the Black Sea ports its market supplies to a great 
extent all the countries bordering the Black Sea, 
as well as Asia Minor. The city has little Turkish 
hinterland in Europe; the main artery of land 
trafhc to Asia Minor is the Bagdad Railway. 

After the Great War the central part of Asia 
M inor was for several years cut off from trade with 
Constantinople, and economic conditions were ab- 
normal during the armistice period, but the recent 
figures for Constantinople commerce are signiffcant 
in indicating that the United States has taken a 
place of importance in Near Eastern trade. There 
are now American ships to carry American goods 
to Constantinople, an American bank to ffnance the 
shipments and American trading concerns to con¬ 
duct the business in the held. 

The total imports at Constantinople in 1920 
amounted in value to $125,000,000; of this the 
United States furnished $32,000,000. Exports to 
the United States through Constantinople for the 
first five months of 1923 averaged over $600,000. 

Smyrna is the port which has drained the most 
productive region of Asia Minor up to the present; 
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its chief exports are h^s, grapes, tobacco, licorice 
root, vallonea, gum tragacanth, opium, rugs, chrome 
ore, emery stone. From Asia Minor through the 
Black Sea ports are sent wool, mohair, tobacco, 
hides and nuts. Constantinople also ships to the 
United States the latter products and in addition 
exports thither chiefly bazaar goods, rugs, slippers, 
furs, manganese ore (from the Caucasus) and 
sheep-casings. Since the war, owing to disturbed 
conditions in other countries of supply, the im¬ 
portation of flour, sugar, rice and even coal from 
the United States has been very heavy. American 
cotton sheeting, cotton seed and oleo oils held a 
strong position in the Turkish market, which the 
recent tarifl has seriously menaced. Other im¬ 
ports from America are gasoline, starch and glu¬ 
cose, cotton goods, rubbers, shoes, agricultural im¬ 
plements, automobiles and hardware. 

Since November, 1922, the tariff on imports at 
Constantinople has been raised to from five to nine 
times the speciflc duty in the tariff schedule of 1916, 
professedly in protection of native industries, which 
are still largely of the hand and home, and this high 
tarifl has cut down commerce very considerably. 
The tanneries, flour mills, fez and cigarette fac¬ 
tories complete the short list of small factories in 
the city. 

Moslem Ceremonies 

On Friday the Caliph attends noon prayer at 
one of the outside mosques. The trip to the 
mosque is called "Selamlik.” Caliph Abdul 
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Medjid sometimes goes to mosque by state caique. 

After the Selamlik at about 1:30 p. m., the 
tourist will hnd it interesting to attend the services 
of the Whirling Dervishes (Mevlevi) at Pera, 
Their monastery (tekkeh) is situated at 395 
Grand'rue de Pera, near the Square at the top of 
the tunnel. There is no admission fee but the at¬ 
tendant expects a small baksheesh (fee). 

One of the most important groups of the Howl¬ 
ing Dervishes (Rufai) holds its services at 4:00 
p. m. on Friday in Yeni Yol (New Street), Galata. 


GUIDE FOR VISITORS 

Robert College, Rumeli Hissar. President, Rev. C. F. 
Gates, D.D., LL.D. 

Constantinople Woman's College, Arnautkeuy. 
President, Mary Mills Patrick, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 

Gedik Pasha School, Stambul. Director, Miss Etta D. 
Marden. 

Girl's Preparatory School, Scutari. Director, Miss 
Mary E. Kinney. 

School of Religions, Rumeli Hissar. Director, Rev. 
Fred Field Goodsell. 

American Embassy, Pera. Rear Admiral Mark L. 
Bristol, U.S.N., U.S. High Commissioner. 

American Consulate General, 13 rue des Petits 
Champs, Pera. Hon. G. Bie Ravndal, Consul General. 

American Chamber of Commerce for the Levant, 
Yildiz Han, Galata. President, R. E. Bergeron. 

American Hospital, Pera. Physician, Dr. Wilfred Post. 

American Bible House (Amereekan Han), Stambul. 
Dr. W. W. Peet, Treasurer. 
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All foreigners remaining in Turkey more than 
fifteen days must register with the police. 

Bibliography for Constantinople and Colleges 

Cyrus Hamlin: My Life and Times; Among the Turks. 
George Washburn: Fifty Years in Constantinople. 
Edwin A. Grosvenor: Constantinople (2 volumes). 
Alexander Van Millingen: The Walls of Constan¬ 
tinople; Constantinople. 

Harry G. Dwight: Constantinople, Old and New. 

Sir Edwin Pears: Forty Years in Constantinople; 
Turkey and Its People; The Fall of Constantinople; 
Destruction of the Greek Empire, 

Clarence R. Johnson, ed.: Constantinople Today. 

W. H. Dutton: Constantinople (Medieval Town Series). 
William S. Davis: A Short History of the Near East. 
William Miller: The Ottoman Empire 1801-1913. 
Arnold J. Toynbee: The Western Question in Greece 
and Turkey. 

Edward M. Earle: Turkey, the Great Powers and the 
Bagdad Railway. 

Description and Fiction 

Mary A. Poynter: Around the Shores of Asia; When 
Turkey Was Turkey. 

Hester D. Jenkins: Behind Lattice Windows. 

Lew Wallace: Prince of India. 

F. Marion Crawford: Paul Patoff; Via Crucis. 

Harry G. Dwight: Stambul Nights. 

Frances Elliot: Diary of an Idle Woman in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Pierre Loti: Disenchanted. 

Guide Books: Black, Murray, Baedeker. 
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Robert College and the Fortress of Mohammed II from the Asiatic Shore 














ROBERT COLLEGE 


OBERT COLLEGE was founded in Sep¬ 
tember, 1863, by two Americans, Cbristo- 
pber Rhinelander Robert, a merchant, 
and Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, a missionary— 
pioneers of education and peace in the Near East. 

The idea of establishing such an institution at 
Constantinople was first suggested to Mr. Robert 
in 1857 by Messrs James and William Dwight, 
sons of a missionary in Turkey and graduates of 
Yale University. The young men failed to secure 
adequate support in America for their plan, and 
subsequently abandoned it. 

A 7^issionary~Baker 

However, Mr. Robert had become too inter¬ 
ested in the project to let it drop, and in 1859 
turned to Dr. Hamlin, whose acquaintance he had 
made in the East at the close of the Crimean War. 
Their friendship had started in a curious way. 
As Mr. Robert was looking over the side of his 
steamer as it lay at anchor in the harbor at Con¬ 
stantinople, he saw a boat load of “home-made" 
bread. On inquiry he found that a certain Dr. 
TIamlin had installed a bakery at his mission 
school in Bebek and was baking the bread for the 
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wounded soldiers and 
sailors who Kad been 
brought down to the 
British hospital at 
Scutari from the 
Crimea. Dr. Hamlin s 
work for these troops 
during the Crimean 
War ranks him in 
humanitarian service 
with Florence Night¬ 
ingale, whose name is 
so reverently associ¬ 
ated with the same 
hospital on the Sea of 
Marmora. From this contact with the missionary- 
baker, Mr. Robert had developed a keen ap¬ 
preciation of the needs and the educational pos¬ 
sibilities in the ancient capital. 

It was, therefore, with confidence that he 
turned at this later period to Dr. Hamlin as the 
man best qualified to shape the plans for the col¬ 
lege and start the work. He first proposed that 
Dr. Hamlin come to America and join him in an 
effort to raise funds for the college. Dr. Hamlin 
had felt the limitations in the educational policy 
of the mission board with which up to that time he 
had been connected and was persuaded to commit 
himself wholly to the new work. 

School O-ftened at Beheh in Se'^temher, 1863 

The outbreak of the Civil War in America made 
it impossible to interest Americans in a college for 
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Robert College at Bebek (1863-1871) 

Turkey, and Mr. Robert and Dr. Hamlin were 
obliged to carry out tbeir plans alone with the funds 
for the college provided by Mr. Robert. Dr. 
Hamlin returned to Constantinople. Strangely 
favored by circumstances in the purchase of the 
Rumeli Hissar site for the college, he found un¬ 
expected and serious obstacles in the way of the 
erection of a building on this site. However, the 
old building of the mission school at Bebek had 
just been vacated for a new school at Marsovan 
in Asia Minor and Dr. Hamlin did not delay in 
taking advantage of these accommodations for his 
projected college. By virtue of his earlier position 
as a teacher in Turkey, he was able to start his 
classes there at once. 
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College Transferred to 
Rumeli Hfssar 

Dr. Hamlin looked 
forward to the time 
when Ke would be per¬ 
mitted to begin work 
on tbe site earlier se¬ 
lected for the college, 
but governmental per¬ 
mission to build was 
continually deferred 
and tbe delay dragged 
on tbrougb months into 
years. Then the per¬ 
mission came unex¬ 
pectedly and in an all embracing grant, for in 1868 
His Imperial Majesty Sultan Abdul Aziz issued an 
Irade to the Legation of the United States at Con¬ 
stantinople securing to the college all the advan¬ 
tages bestowed by the Imperial Government upon 
educational institutions in Turkey. Strangely 
enough the granting of the Irade followed shortly 
Admiral Farragut’s visit of courtesy at Constanti¬ 
nople and the outbreak of a periodical rebellion in 
Crete. “My Life and Times” by Dr. Hamlin gives 
in full this fascinating tale of the founding of 
Robert College. 

On July 4, 1869, the corner-stone of the first 
college building on the Rumeli Hissar heights was 
laid by the American Minister, the Hon. E. J. 
Morris, with appropriate ceremonies. The build¬ 
ing, named Hamlin Hall, was completed and oc- 
cu pied in 1871. 
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Since that time eight additional buildings have 
been erected for college work on this beautiful site 
above the ^'Narrows of the Bosporus.’’ The col¬ 
lege has virtually risen from the ground on which 
it stands, for the stones of its splendid buildings 
are hewn from the very foundation rock of the 
college site. 

Buildings and Eqw^ment 

By request of the donors most of these build¬ 
ings bear the names of the men and women who 
spent their lives in service at the college. 

Hamlin Hall —Dormitory built in 1869-1871, 
named after Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

Albert Long Hall —Chapel and Science Build¬ 
ing (1892), in memory of Professor Albert L. Long. 

The Gymnasium (1904)—Gift of Mr. Cleve¬ 
land H. Dodge and his father, the late Mr. Wil¬ 
liam E. Dodge. 

Washburn Hall (1906)—Named after the sec¬ 
ond president, the gift of Mrs. William E. Dodge. 
Lecture rooms and Museum containing a 6ne col¬ 
lection of zoological, botanical and geological speci¬ 
mens from the Levant and interesting aquarium 
with specimens of animal life from the Bosporus 
and adjacent waters. 

Henrietta Washburn Hall —Social Hall (1910), 
gift of Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge in honor of the 
daughter of President Hamlin and wife of the sec¬ 
ond president. 

Theodoras Hall —Academy (1902), gift of Miss 
Olivia E. Phelps Stokes of New York. 
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Anderson Hall —Academy, built in 1913 with 
lunds from the John S. Kennedy bequest and 
named in honor of Professor and Mrs. Charles 
Anderson. 

Engineering Building and Heating Plant (1912) 
—The gift of Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge. 

The John Sloane Infirmary (1914)—^The gift 
of Mr. William Sloane. 

In addition, the college has two small apart¬ 
ment buildings, fourteen professors' residences, 
and one for the president, named ''Kennedy 
Lodge,” after the donor, the late Mr. John S. 
Kennedy. The unmarried instructors live in the 
dormitory buildings. 

American Benefactors 

The college has never received any hnancial 
aid from the Government of the United States. Mr. 
Robert continued to furnish funds for the college 
until his death in 1878 and then bequeathed to it 
one-fifth of his estate. Since the death of Mr. 
Robert, other Americans have made generous con¬ 
tributions which have provided for the erection of 
the new buildings and the start of an endownment 
fund. Mr. John S. Kennedy, who for fifteen years 
was president of the Board of Trustees of the col¬ 
lege, consummated his faithful service to the 
college by a large bequest at his death in 1909, and 
this fund gave new impetus to its work. The 
present Board of Trustees under the president, 
Cleveland H. Dodge, have individually given 
splendid financial as well as administrative support 
to the college. However, the college is no longer 
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the interest and work 
solely of a few individu¬ 
als, hut of many GKris- 
t i a n philanthropists 
who are moved by the 
desire to help these 
peoples whose educa¬ 
tional advantages are 
so limited; and their 
gifts, both large and 
small, share its support. 
It is to these loyal 
men and women that 
the college appeals for 
funds needed for its 
further development, 
and year by year it labors to widen that circle of 
friends who are convinced that this is a good work. 

Presidents 

Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., LL.D., was president of 
Robert College from its foundation until 1877. He 
was succeeded by Rev. George Washburn, D.D., 
LL.D., whose term hlled nearly three decades with 
a service that has made his name revered by people 
of all races and creeds in the Near Bast. In 1903, 
Rev. Caleb F. Gates, D.D., LL.D., was called from 
a college service of twenty years in Asia Minor 
to take the presidency. His able leadership in 
education and his astute handling of the difficult 
problems of the college during these years of con¬ 
tinuous crises at Constantinople has kept the col¬ 
lege in full vigor of life and its prestige high. 
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The Teaching Staff 

The teaching sta^ consists of about seventy 
professors and assistants. Of these, twenty-five, 
or more than one-third, are native graduates of 
the college and about one-half are graduates of the 
leading colleges and universities in the United 
States. 

Courses of Instruction 

Robert College has a preparatory department 
called the “Academy” providing six years of in- 
struction. In addition to the regular academy 
course, work in manual training is offered in the 
laboratories of the Engineering School. 

The college department gives three courses of 
four years each leading to the degrees of B.A., 
B.S. and B.S.C. (Bachelor of Commercial Science), 
respectively. The subjects taught comprise those 
given in institutions of like rank in the United 
States and include philosophy, and psychology, 
history, sociology and political sciences, ancient 
and modern languages and literature, Bible, music, 
commercial branches, etc. 

Except in the other language classes all class¬ 
room work is carried on in English. Also through¬ 
out his entire course the student is required to 
study his native language and literature, and 
Turkish is obligatory for all natives of Turkey. The 
study of French is required and German is optional. 

The Engineering School, sanctioned by Imperial 
Irade, was established in 1912. It trains mechan¬ 
ical, electrical and civil engineers. A course in 
mining engineering is soon to be added. 
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Extra-Class Activities 


Class - room work 
takes up a large share 
of the students’ time 
but there are also 
associate activities, 
as in the colleges of 
the United States. 


Each class is 
organized into a so¬ 
ciety for literary 
work and gives at 
least one public per¬ 
formance each year. 
In addition there are 
college entertain¬ 
ments in which the 
general student body 
takes part. '"The 
Robert College Review" is the semi-annual pub¬ 
lication of students and faculty. 

One of the main aims of the college is harmony. 
The music department gives this tone. All the 
students are required to attend classes in chorus 
work. The students have their college and class 
songs as in American institutions and sing them 
with zest, while their native songs never fail to 
thrill. 


Robert College Debating 
Teams 


The college orchestra is composed of six Turks, 
four Greeks, two Russians, two Armenians, two 
Israelites, one English, one German, one Ameri¬ 
can, one Italian, and one Bulgarian; another evi- 
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dence of the voluntary international co-operation 
at the college. 

The Y. M. C. A. is playing a very important 
part for practical and vital religious life among the 
students. 

Robert College had perhaps the first apostles 
of the “dignity of labor” idea in Constantinople. 
Some of the young men are “working their way 
through college,” despite the strong prejudice in 
the Orient against manual labor as a barrier to 
social standing. 

The activities of the Physical Department, in 
addition to the gymnasium classes, include football, 
baseball, basketball, indoor and outdoor track, 
cross country running and wrestling. Robert Col¬ 
lege athletes have competed and won prizes in 
Olympic games. At the college, each student com¬ 
petes with the other students in at least twelve 
indoor and nine outdoor events. A record of his 
achievements is kept on a card and he is en¬ 
couraged to better his own record. The gymna¬ 
sium is used almost every hour of the day, but 
twenty years of incessant use of its equipment has 
created an urgent demand for its replacement with 
new and up-to-date outhts. Field Day in the spring 
is one of the big events of the college year for 
friends in the city as well as for the students. 

The college calendar is replete with interesting 
dates; one of the most impressive for the visitor 
as well as signihcant for the student is Commence¬ 
ment Day. The chapel hall is then crowded to 
capacity with friends and relatives of the graduates 
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who at times may listen to words of wisdom in 
orations from the graduates in as many as six dif. 
ferent languages. 

Registration Statistics 

During the year 1923*1924, students have been 
drawn from nineteen nationalities and from hfteen 
countries: Turkey, Greece, Russia, Bulgaria, 

Albania, Rumania, America, Arabia, Poland, Jugo¬ 
slavia, France, Persia, Belgium, England and 
Syria. Six di^erent religions and creeds are rep¬ 
resented in the student body: Orthodox Greek, 
Gregorian Armenian, Mohammedan, Protestant, 
Jewish and Catholic. 

The following statistics of the registration of 
students in all departments are given for the pur¬ 
pose of comparison. These statistics show the 
maximum registration for the year of 1922-1923; 
on account of the political upheaval during that 
year about 215 students left college. 

Alumni 

Robert College graduated its first class in 
1868. The Alumni now number 890. A large 
number of young men have studied in the colleges 
for varying periods without graduating. More than 
sixty of the graduates have taught at the college, 
an average of one from every class. These grad¬ 
uates have contributed much to the success of the 
college by their marked ability, their whole¬ 
hearted loyalty to the ideals of the college, their 
appreciation of its methods and rules and their 
sympathy with its students. 
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In 1920-1921: The increase in the Academy compared with previous years is due to the fact that 
formerly the sub-Freshman Class (now the Vth and Vlth Academy classes) was con¬ 
sidered as a College Class. 
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The tradition and lure of commercial life in the 
Near East is strongest along the main trade route 
on which the college is located and the largest 
number of graduates have entered business life, 
where they have gained a reputation for integrity 
and fair dealing, and have prospered. Graduates 
of the college are scattered the world over, but 
their most important service has been to their own 
peoples: Turks, Bulgarians, Greeks, Armenians 
and Albanians. The ancient peoples of the Near 
East have only comparatively recently been merg¬ 
ing into nations and our graduates have been called 
to responsible posts in their development in the 
educational, professional and political helds, where 
their ability in leadership has won them prom¬ 
inence and high honors. The reputation of the col¬ 
lege rests on the character of its graduates and the 
work they are doing. It is with conhdence and 
pride that the college sends them forth into the 
world. 

A former Turkish Ambassador to Great Britain 
said, "T do not know how much mathematics or 
how much history, philosophy or science you teach 
at the college, but I do know this—that you make 
men.” Stephen Panaretoff, the Bulgarian Minister 
to the United States, himself an alumnus of Robert 
College, said, “A single graduate of Robert College 
in his native town or community means more by 
the influence he exerts than ten college graduates 
here in America.” 

College Influence International 

On his return to the United States from a visit 
to Robert College during the summer of 1923, Dr. 
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Frank Pierrepont Graves, president of tKe Uni¬ 
versity of tKe State of New York and State Com¬ 
missioner of Education, said, '"Robert College is 
maintaining the splendid reputation that it Kas 
made in years past for the character, ability and 
scholarship of its professors, and for the solidarity 
of its work and the adaptation of its courses to the 
peculiar environment and clientele. All of the sur¬ 
rounding countries have felt the influence of the 
college as a builder of character and civilization. 

Aims of Robert College 

The founders of Robert College aimed to es¬ 
tablish at Constantinople something as nearly as 
possible like a flrst class New England college, 
thoroughly Christian in spirit but non-sectarian, 
and open to young men of all nationalities and 
religions, with the English language as the common 
ground upon which all meet. Robert College is 
fulflUing the design of its founders in developing 
men of character and ability through the cultiva¬ 
tion of both the spiritual and intellectual life and 
in training them for useful service. An eflort is 
made to throw around the students all manner of 
inspiring and elevating influences and especially to 
flll them with the spirit of devotion and consecra¬ 
tion to the service of God and their fellowman. 

The college is progressive, with a curriculum 
that is broad and up-to-date. Without copying 
American colleges slavishly it aims to do for the 
young men of the Near East what American col¬ 
leges have been doing for American youth. Robert 
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College does not denationalize but in its vernacular 
language study and in its technical processes trains 
them for loyal and good citizenship in their own 
lands. 

People Sympathetic 

The people of the Near East have responded 
heartily to this manifestation of American sym¬ 
pathy and have given the college their conhdence 
and support, so that its influence is constantly 
deepening and extending. Located in a great world 
center that is so often the center of world discord, 
the college has gone steadily forward in its work, 
and by its service has done much in the promotion 
of peace and good will. 

The peoples of the Near East have suflered 
greatly in the loss of lives and property, but their 
greatest loss has been that of educated men of good 
character. The need for good leaders presses hard, 
and institutions and facilities for their training are 
still meagre. 

The leaders in the new Nationalist movement 
in Turkey declare their desire for a new era of 
progress and development. They wish to encourage 
agriculture, to build up a school system and educate 
the peasantry, to reform the courts of justice, to 
build railroads and to encourage commerce. They 
are looking forward to a new regime in which they 
may show that the Turks are capable of progress. 

In this new development, which is anticipated, 
the college has an urgent call to an appropriate task 
of wide scope in helping to provide men trained in 
technique and character for leadership. 
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President s Statement 

In a message con¬ 
cerning the work of 
the college, President 
Gates says, ^*In Robert 
College Armenians, 

Bulgarians, Greeks, 

Turks, Russians, Al¬ 
banians and Americans 
and other nationalities 
and races meet on the 
same plane, live in the 
same dormitories, 
study together in the 
same language and in 
the same class-room, 
play together on the 
same campus and in the same athletic teams and 
take part in the same dramatic representations. 
Already in certain helds of college life, student 
government is carried on with success. The 
representatives of the various classes who form 
the student council are chosen irrespective of race 
or creed, and the latter prejudices hnd no place 
in its rulings. In their intermingling in work and 
in play the students learn to appreciate one an¬ 
other’s point of view. It is the preparation for a 
spirit of true internationalism.” 


Dr. Caleb F. Gates 


* 


* 


“In the Near East, the past decade has been 
largely a time of destruction. Education—such as 
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it IS—has been almost the only constructive in¬ 
dustry there, and in it lies the hope of better days 
to come. One cannot review three score years of 
the history of Robert College without coming to 
the conclusion that it has fully justihed the faith 
of its founders and accomplished a great work." 


Needs of the College 

1. Gifts of scholarships to needy students, 
wholly or in part. The tuition is about $75 an¬ 
nually, the board and lodging about $250. Student 
fees have already been increased to the maximum, 
and because of the great distress created by the 
war and recent upheaval in the Near East much 
less dependence can now be placed on this re¬ 
source than formerly. 

2. Gifts to the Endowment of the college, the 
interest on which is used for the salaries of the 
teachers and maintenance. 

3. Gifts for the support of American instructors 
in the college. The instructor goes out for a term 
of three years at the annual salary of $600. The 
college meets the expenses of board and lodging. 

4. $100,000 for a library; $40,000 for a music 
building; $10,000 for a marine biological labor¬ 
atory. 

5. Gifts for the purchase of books for the li¬ 
brary. 
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Americans in Residence at Robert College 1923~4 

Faculty 

President Caleb F. Gates, Professor of Philosophy 
George H. Huntington, Vice-President and Principal 
of the Academy 

Bertram Van Dyck Post, M.D., College Physician and 
Professor of Biology 

Harry H. Barnum, Professor of Mathematics 
Charles E. Estes, Professor of Music 
Alfred L. Morgan, Professor of Commerce 
Lynn A. SCIPIO, Dean of Engineering School 
Edgar J. Fisher, Professor of History 
Floyd H. Black, Professor of Latin 
D. L. SCOLES, Professor of Chemistry 
Harold L. Scott, Headmaster of Theodoras Hall 
♦Frank L. Hewitt, Exchange Professor of English 
Harlan D. Conn, Acting Bursar 


Instructors and Sta^ 


Edward C. Colcord 
Robert C. Stuckert 
Walter F. Myers 
John P. Ninas 
George P. Hayes 
Donald Blaisdell 
Charles C. Cowell 
Howard P. Emerson 
Charles S. MacNeal 
Benjamin 
F. Gronewald 
Harold L. Nauman 


Mrs. Alice W. Manning 

Stephan E. Balch, 
Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds 

David D. Baker, Secretary 
of y. M. C. A. 

Miss Olive Barstow, 
Secretary 

Miss Elsie Van Zandt, 
Secretary 

Miss Elizabeth S. Frost, 
Nurse 

Miss Nellie L. Estey, Nurse 


♦Ernest B. Watson, Dean, year's leave on exchange at 
Dartmouth College 
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CONSTANTINOPLE 
WOMAN'S COLLEGE 



ONSTANTINOPLE WOMAN’S COL- 

LEGE today, more than any other in¬ 
stitution in the Near East, measures the 
astonishing progress of women in the 


Orient during the past fifty years. 


The college developed from a high school for 
girls which was founded at Constantinople in 
1871 by the American Woman’s Board of Missions 
for the ’’thorough education and Christian culture 
of girls in the Orient.” At that time even in 
America the higher education of women was just 
beginning to receive attention and support. 


With $50,000, the gift of generous women in 
the United States, a site for the school was pur¬ 
chased on the height of Scutari on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosporus. The first building erected on 
the site was named Bowker Hall, in memory of 
Mrs. Albert Bowker, the first president of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions. Mrs. Kate Pond 
Williams who had served for many years in Asia 
Minor under the Mission Board was chosen Prin¬ 
cipal of the new school, which was known as ’’The 
Home School.” 
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Constantinople Woman’s College 

Changed to College in 1890 

In response to internal growth and in anticipa¬ 
tion of the demand for still more advanced train¬ 
ing from the rise of native schools in the Near 
East, Miss Mary Mills Patrick, assistant to Mrs. 
Williams, later proposed and planned the develop¬ 
ment of the school into a college. Through her 
strenuous and skillful e£Forts, with the aid of able 
assistants, the transformation was accomplished. 
The cooperation of the Board of Trustees and the 
indefatigable labor of Miss Caroline Borden in the 
United States, resulted in 1890 in the incorpora¬ 
tion of the institution by the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts as the American College 
for Girls in Constantinople. In recognition of the 
service of the school an Imperial Irade was granted 
by His Majesty Sultan Abdul Hamid in* 1894 as¬ 
suring to the college permanency as an educational 
institution in Turkey. 

In the winter of 1906 a fire at the college de¬ 
stroyed more than half its facilities for work and 
left Barton Hall in ruins. This disaster was not 
an unmitigated ill. It helped to a speedy and 
definite decision in favor of a plan long meditated 
for transference of the college from the Asiatic to 
the European side of the Bosporus to a site more 
adequate to the needs of the expanding institution 
and more easily accessible to the greater number 
of its students. 

New Charter Secured 

The members of the corporation of the college 
had for the most part belonged to the Woman’s 
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Board of Missions at Boston. They Kad for some 
time felt that their resources were insufhcient to 
provide for the continuous and rapid growth of the 
institution. The Board, therefore, surrendered 
direction of the college and the title to the Scutari 
site to the succeeding corporation. This new 
corporation was formed under the leadership of 
Dr. C. Cuthbert Hall, who had become a member 
of the Advisory Board of the college in 1904. On 
March 20, 1908, a new charter was secured in the 
name of “Trustees of the American College for 
Girls at Constantinople” from the State of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Turkish Government Scholarshijts 

It was not mere coincidence, it was amazing 
foresight, that perfected the new organization of 
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the college on the eve of the Turkish revolution in 
July, 1908. This movement ushered in an era of 
freedom in education that not only permitted the 
Turks, hitherto debarred from these privileges, to 
attend foreign institutions, but a^orded both young 
women and young men special facilities for study 
through government scholarships. At the same 
time constitutional government expedited the 
transfer of the deeds to the new college property 
which fortunate circumstances and special dona¬ 
tions had enabled the trustees to purchase at 
Arnautkeuy on the European side of the Bosporus. 
The advent of the new Sultan in 1909 and the 
renewed strength of a progressive party in the 
government facilitated the transfer of the college 
to the new site. An American Preparatory School 
for Girls under the direction of Miss Mary Kinney 
now occupies the old site at Scutari. 

New Buildings Dedicated 

The dedication of the grounds and buildings 
took place on June 3, 1914. The American Am¬ 
bassador, the Hon. Henry W. Morgenthau, pre¬ 
sided at the impressive exercises. Representa¬ 
tives of the Imperial Government were present 
and took part in the program. There were also ofh- 
cial delegates of the various religious and national 
groups in the city and from the diplomatic corps, 
distinguished visitors from abroad, members of 
the Board of Trustees and representatives of the 
donors. It was on this occasion that Dr. Patrick 
was presented by His Imperial Majesty Sultan 
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Mekmed V, with the 
Order of tke Skefakat 
in recognition of ker 
services for tke kigker 
education of women. 

Also, S m i t k College 
conferred upon ker tke 
konorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. At 
tke end of tke day tke 
students of tke various 
nationalities repre¬ 
sented in tke college 
gave a beautiful pag¬ 
eant of nations, and all Dr. Mary Mills Patrick 
joined in singing tkeir 

college song in Englisk, symbolic of tke spirit 
of karmony tkat pervades tkis international 
institution. 

At tke time it seemed as tkougk tke plans for 
tke college kad been kappily consummated. More 
buildings were to be built for wkick money kad 
not been secured, but tke foundation for solid and 
enduring service kad been laid and tke task akead 
appeared to be only tke working out on a larger 
scale of problems tkat kad already been solved. 



Critical War Period 

Tkrougk every year of war in wkick Turkey was 
embroiled after 1908, tke college carried on witk 
courage. Just wken tke future seemed brigktest, 
the Great War broke out and Turkey was again 
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drawn into the maelatrom. Neither the Woman’s 
College nor Robert College closed its doors lor a 
single day during the school years on account of 
the international conflict; the students of many 
races and creeds studied together as before in 
peace and security within the college walls. There 
was even an increase in enrollment. 

During the armistice period the college lived 
in tense expectancy of the long-heralded peace, but 
the situation grew even more desperate. In the 
political panic of 1922-3 and the economic crisis 
which followed, the college lost one-fourth of its 
students through withdrawal. Those critical days 
seriously aflected the college income from tuition 
fees and depleted its funds. The women of the 
Near East are still insistent that this cherished in¬ 
stitution shall not be lost to them and their dream 
of an education vanish. Now more than ever the 
college must look back to America for aid. 

Etnanci‘Ration of Women 

The college has ever gone forward. Even 
under the cloud of troubles its service has ex¬ 
panded. Not only did the revolution of 1908 and 
the establishment of constitutional government in 
Turkey allow Moslem women to emerge into 
public life, but continuous wars have called them 
to humanitarian service, and distressing economic 
conditions have forced them into business to earn 
their own livelihood. The emancipation of these 
women to freer association in public life with men 
seems a miracle after their strict seclusion through 
centuries. 
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* A Constantinople College graduate was tke krst 
Moslem woman to address a mixed public gather¬ 
ing in Turkey. Another graduate was the editor of 
the first Oman's World" in Turkey. The 
women of Turkey are compelled to face the prob¬ 
lems of life outside their homes as well as in their 
homes. The college aims to help them solve these 
problems and to become more capable mothers for 
the training of children formerly so often left to a 
life of indolence with the uneducated women in 
the harem. Also, among the other races and sects 
in the Near East, women have come to play a more 
important and prominent part in public life. The 
special need of these Near East lands is teachers 
qualified to capitalize the new freedom for women 
and to train their sisters into the most appropriate 
and helpful spheres of activity. In a recent address, 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha declared that in the 
Turkish state men and women were to be equal 
and share in all the obligations of the country. 
However, they have as yet no vote save in educa¬ 
tional matters, although they are eligible to office. 

Praised hy Government Officials 

The testimonials to the good work of the col¬ 
lege are countless. In the first place, the very 
existence and development of the college evidences 
the good will of the Turkish Government, and 
there have been abundant declarations by Govern¬ 
ment officials which heartily confirm its approval. 
At the laying of the corner stone of Gould Hall in 
November, 1911, Mehmed Halil Bey, representa¬ 
tive of the Minister of Public Instruction, said: 
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"’This American College for Girls Has been one of 
the greatest centers of education and light for 
women of this land. It owes its wonderful progress 
and high standards to the great courage and ability 
of its president. 1 have with pride watched this 
institution rise from year to year, and I feel it my 
duty on this occasion to express the thanks of the 
Minister of Public Instruction to the college and 
its faculty for their great and noble etfort on' be- 
half of our women.” 

A short time before the Great War, a Turkish 
ofhcial, while calling at the college to enroll his 
daughter, said to the president, referring to one of 
the Turkish graduates, “Our country might be 
saved if we had 200 such women at the present 
moment. 

At one of the charter day exercises of the col¬ 
lege, Halideh Hanum, who since her graduation in 
1901 has played the most important literary, social 
and political roles among women in Turkey, de¬ 
clared : “Before the constitution, although this 
building and those associated with it had a very 
near and dear signihcance for me, 1 could not make 
out what use it was or ever would be. But today 
the alumnae ought to be an immense social, moral 
and educational power. No group of women in 
history has had such useful and meaning lives as 
our alumnae. 

When President Patrick was received in au¬ 
dience by His Majesty the Caliph at the close of 
the last school year, during the conference His 
Majesty made the following remark: “You have 
a great opportunity in your college in Arnautkeuy 
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with your Turkish, Armenian and Greek students 
together assembled to introduce a spirit of love 
and harmony and to eliminate race prejudice that 
has been so disastrous to this land." As the presi¬ 
dent has so aptly expressed it: "Constantinople 
Woman’s College furnishes an oasis of harmony in 
a desert of discord and an object lesson of what 
may be accomplished on a much larger scale." 

y4.any Nations Interested 

The testimonial of representatives of other na¬ 
tions and races in the Near East give the college 
a place in the very forefront of educational work 
there. Bulgaria and Greece as well as Turkey 
admit graduates of the college to study in post¬ 
graduate courses in their universities. The former 
Queens of Bulgaria and of Greece o^Fered to send 
at their own expense graduates of the college to 
study nursing in America. Graduates also have 
been chosen by the Turkish Government in com¬ 
petitive examinations for advanced study in 
Europe. Before the war, the Serbian Legation in 
Constantinople, officially requested that the col¬ 
lege make an effort to attract Serbian women. 

The late Sir Edwin Pears, distinguished lawyer 
and historian, who resided many years in Con¬ 
stantinople, wrote with regard to the work of the 
college: "Its graduates and students leave the 
college with high ideals of home life and purity. 
Under the direction of a staff of educated American 
women of the best type, bright, intelligent, highly 
educated and earnest workers, but kindly and sym¬ 
pathetic, the students leave the college to become, 
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wherever they settle, centers of light and civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

Faculty 

President Patrick has the assistance of an able 
corps of teachers. Members of the faculty are 
chosen from the best universities and colleges in 
the United States, and the sta£^ is supplemented 
with teachers from the various native groups, who 
have co-ordinated the American training and ideals 
with a thorough national culture. 


Student Body 

National barriers and hazardous routes are no 
obstacles to the students who seek an education 
at Constantinople Woman's College. For them all 
roads still lead to the “second Rome” and the 
American institution on the Bosporus. The stu¬ 
dent body this year numbers 350, including 55 
nurses. There are eighteen different nationalities 
or races represented as follows: Turkish, Syrian, 
Serbian, Russian, Polish, Persian, Kurdish, Hun¬ 
garian, Hebrew, Greek, Georgian, Circassion, Bul¬ 
garian, British, Armenian, American, Arab, Al¬ 
banian. There were Turkish, Armenian, Greek, 
Syrian, Bulgarian and Hebrew young women in tKe 
graduating class of 1923. Even in the early 90’s, 
student government was introduced and it has 
continued with unquestioned success whatever the 
race or creed of the president of the student 
council. 
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Courses of Instruction 

So many nationalities and so many tongues de¬ 
mand a large sta£^ of language teachers. Few 
students study less than lour languages and all 
must be thoroughly familiar with three in order 
to graduate. 

English is the language of general instruction 
hut for all Turkish subjects Turkish is required. 
For the larger national and racial groups, their 
respective languages are obligatory as our Ameri¬ 
can institutions in the Near East are training these 
young women and young men primarily for their 
own peoples, and thoroughly believe in the con¬ 
servation of their cultures. As the French language 
has so long been in general use in the Near East, 
three years of French are required. 

The college offers a program of studies leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts; also advanced 
courses leading to the Master's degree. It has led 
the way in providing courses for the new helds of 
work into which women have entered. Courses in 
business, agriculture, home economics and the prac¬ 
tical arts have place in the program with the 
cultural subjects. 

There is a well organized music department. 
The natural love of music in the Orient is nur¬ 
tured by two years of obligatory training in sight 
reading and choral work. 

The department of education for the training 
of teachers is considered of special importance on 
account of its relation to the schools of the country 
which are the key to its future development. 
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Senior Class at Constantinople Woman’s College 


There is a large Preparatory Department under 
the able direction of Dr. William S. Murray, which, 
in a five years’ course, prepares young women to 
enter the college. It also serves as a model school 
of its kind. It is already of great influence in the 
city and the surrounding region. The highest suc¬ 
cess of the college will depend for many years on 
the work of the Preparatory Department. 

Humanitarian Work 

The cheap evaluation of human life in the 
Orient and the strong prejudice against women in 
the roles of nurses and doctors seem to have been 
interrelated; the college is a pioneer in oflering 
training in the latter two most important spheres 
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of humanitarian service. A free scholarship for 
each country has brought official representatives 
from Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia, Greece and Turkey to 
study in the medical department. The American 
Hospital in Pera is closely afhliated with the college 
and the old hospital in Stambul is the home of the 
clinical work of the medical department. 

As a practical manifestation of the leadership of 
the college along humanitarian lines, the students 
were organized into bands that rendered valuable 
relief work during the years of continuous wars 
and disasters in the Near East. 


University Extension 

Turkey, so backward in educational advantages, 
furnishes a large held for University Extension. 
The college has already tried with success a 
program of public lectures for older native women. 
A summer school for teachers is a part of the fu¬ 
ture plans of extension work. 

In relation to the native schools of Turkey and 
the surrounding countries, the college has adopted 
a broad and flexible scheme of admission of stud¬ 
ents by certificate from the different grades in 
order to serve as a means of selecting capable girls 
from all countries. 

The college is gradually working out its plan 
for the raising of the standard of scholarship in 
academic classes so long retarded by the meagre¬ 
ness of facilities for elementary education in the 
country. 
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Varied Activities 

It is the leading aim of the college to he a 
center oi strong laith and an inspiration to high 
spiritual li^e. Religious services are held every 
Sunday morning and the college day is opened with 
chapel exercises. There are voluntary Bible 
classes conducted by members ol the faculty and 
a Sunday evening service. Twice weekly there are 
lectures on moral and social subjects which the 
students are required to attend. A well organized 
Christian Association interests itself in the religious 
and social aspects of the college life, and is a spe¬ 
cial link between the college and the community. 
According to an edict of the Turkish Government, 
the attendance of students at religious exercises 
must be voluntary, but this does not diminish the 
loyalty to the spiritual uplift which is the essential 
feature of the service of the college. 

The outside activities of the students are 
diverse and interesting. They seem to have a pre- 
deliction for essays and debates and a talent for 
dramatic representations, which, with concert 
programs, furnish frequent entertainments to the 
student body and friends of the college. "The 
Quarterly" is the student publication. 

The location of the college on the heights and 
the regular life of the college invariably improve 
the health of the students. The observation of 
the rules of health and daily outdoor exercise are 
required of all students. Athletics have grown 
steadily in popularity. Constantinople College 
students have a unique privilige for women of the 
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Orient in tkeir enjoyment of athletics. The college 
grounds a^ord accommodations for gymnastic ex¬ 
ercises, haskethall, hockey, tennis and held sports, 
and a golf ground is not far away. 

Alumnae 

The college has 478 alumnae of sixteen diherent 
nationalities, but the students who have taken part 
courses at the school during the past 50 years num¬ 
ber several thousand. 

More than half the alumnae have been engaged 
in teaching in schools. Halideh Hanum was once 
appointed by the Government to organize schools 
for girls and later was Government inspector of 
eleven schools in Constantinople. The two Kyrias 
sisters organized at Kortcha the hrst native school 
for young women in Albania. Miss Dayan, an Ar¬ 
menian alumna, was the head of a large Armenian 
school at Scutari organized by herself. Greek and 
Bulgarian alumnae also have been leaders among 
their own people in educational and other public 
welfare activities. Several of the graduates have 
already received their medical degrees and are 
practicing physicians. Alumnae Associations have 
been organized in Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece and 
America. 

Buildings 

The building pi ans of Constantinople College 
have not yet been completed. The architectural 
scheme calls for a series of seven buildings, hve of 
which, including the medical building recently 
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On the terrace at Constantinople Woman’s College 


erected, have been hnished. It is a scheme ad¬ 
mirably suited to the site along the heights above 
Arnautkeuy. Gould Mall, the key building of the 
group, was given by Mrs. Helen Gould Shepard, as 
a memorial to her parents. In this building is the 
assembly hall, temporary library with 9,000 
volumes and reading room, recitation rooms, art 
studio, faculty living rooms, and in the basement a 
temporary gymnasium. The art museum is also 
housed in Gould Hall. It contains a valuable ex¬ 
hibit of coins, tiles, Phoenician glass, rare objects 
of Greek art and Oriental textiles which have all 
been collected through the efforts of Dr. Isabel 
Dodd and most attractively arranged by her. The 
alumnae of the college gave the fine Fensham 
Memorial Organ in the assembly hall. 
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Next to Gould Hall stands the refectory, gift 
ofM iss Olivia E. Phelps Stokes and known as Mit¬ 
chell HaU in memory of Sarah Lindley Mitchell. 
The dining room is on the lower floor and dormi¬ 
tories for students and teachers’ rooms are on the 
upper floors. Further along is Henry Woods Hall 
or Science Hall, which was the gift of the late Mrs. 
Henry Woods of Boston, and contains the science 
laboratories and exhibits. Russell Sage Hall, a 
dormitory building, was donated by Mrs. Russell 
Sage as a memorial to her husband. It stands at 
the southern end of the group of buildings and is 
matched in the architectural scheme on the north 
by the splendid Bingham Medical Building, which 
IS the gift of Mr. William Bingham, 2nd. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s generous gift of $150,000 pro¬ 
vided for the power house and the water and heat¬ 
ing systems for the college buildings and for much 
n.eeded improvements about the college grounds. 

Barton Hall, an old wooden house which was 
purchased with the land, furnishes a home for sev¬ 
eral of the teachers. The college physician has a 
private residence on the grounds. The old Mu- 
surus Konak on the quay, though picturesque and 
imposing, inadequately houses the Preparatory 
School. 

Though the entire plans for the college have 
not yet been executed, it is with a feeling of 
gratitude that the faculty and students carry on 
their work on the new site at Arnautkeuy and they 
look forward with hope for the achievement of 
these plans. 
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Needs of the College 

Buildings 

1— $200,000 to £nisK the line of College buildings 
by adding a Library and Arts Building and a 
School of Education and Industrial Arts Build¬ 
ing. 

2— $100,000 to erect a new building for the Pre¬ 
paratory Department. 


Academic Needs 

1— Scholarship endowments, $4,000 to $6,500 each. 
The tuition is $65, board and lodging $260. 

2— Professorship endowments, $25,000 to $50,000 
each. 

3— Endowment fund for all departments of the 
College. 

4— Special gifts for the Library, Museum of Arts 
and Archaeology and the Science laboratories. 
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Americans in Residence at 
Constantino^)e Woman s College, 1923-4 


Faculty 

President Mary Mills Patrick, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Miss Kathryn N. Adams, Vice-President —English 
Miss Louise B. Wallace, Dean —Biology 
Miss Isabel F. Dodd— Art 
Miss Eleanor I. Burns, Registrar— Physics 
Miss Mary A. Hall— Chemistry 
Miss Katherine S. Arnold— Mathernatics 
Mr, Lester Briggle, Treasurer— Agriculture 
Miss Mary L. Wallace— English 
^ Miss Katharine S. Pearce— Latin 

Miss Eda Lord Murphy— Home Economics 
Dr. William S. Murray, Director Preparatory Depart ¬ 
ment 


Medical 

Dr. Wilfred Post, Acting Director Medical Department . 
Dr. Marjorie Cook Davis— Bacteriology 
Dr. Wilson Dodd— Anatomy 
Miss Minerva Morse— Chemistry 


Instructors 

Mrs. Grace A. Briggle 
Miss Annis M. Townsend 
Miss Susan Linda Miller 
Miss Helen G. Smith 
Mr. Homer W. Davis 
Miss Pauline Heizer 
Mrs. Oscar S. Heizer 
Mrs. Michael Taylor Garry 
Mk5. Kathryn Skinner M ; 5 5 
MfCs. Marguerite R. Wood «• 
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Robert 

Cleveland H. Dodge 
Robert W. de Forest 
Charles R. Crane 
Stephen Baker 
Henry Sloan Coffin 
Mrs. John S. Kennedy 


College 

Frederick H. Schauffler 
Mrs. William Sloane 
George W. Perkins 
Dr. George Washburn 
William C. Osborn 
Phillip Brown 


Caleb F. Gates, President 


Constantinople Womans College 

John L. Bates 
William Bingham, 2nd 
William Adams Brown 
Archibald C. Coolidge 
Charles R. Crane 
Stephen P. Duggan 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes 
Edward H. Haskell 
Harold Ames Hatch 
Henry C. Holt 
Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins 
Harold B. Keyes, M.D. 

Dr. Grace N. Kimball 
Mrs. Henry Goddard Leach 
Edward C. Moore 
Mrs. Henry Morgenthau 
George A. Plimpton 
William W. Peet 
Miss Jean W. Simpson 
Mrs. Henry Villard 
Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip 
Talcott Williams 


Mary Mills Patrick, President 



VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 

Visitors arc always welcome at the Colleges. Services 
of public worship arc held in the chapels of the respective 
Colleges on Sunday morning at eleven o’clock. Chapel 
exercises for the students are held on week-day mornings. 

On Wednesday afternoons there arc special entertain¬ 
ments and a reception at Constantinople Woman’s Col¬ 
lege. Information can be secured by telephoning to the 
College, Bebek 72. 

On Friday afternoons at 3:30 o’clock there is Assembly 
with lecture at Robert College. On the fourth Sunday 
of each month there is a Vesper organ recital in the Col¬ 
lege chapel at five o'clock. Information can be secured 
by telephoning to the College, Bebek 3. The office of the 
Superintendent of Buildings is on the first floor of Hamlin 
Hall. 

ROUTES TO THE COLLEGES 

Constantinople Woman’s College is situated about three 
and one half miles north of Constantinople on the Eu¬ 
ropean side of the Bosporus, between the villages of Curu- 
tchesmeh and Arnautkeuy. Robert College is a mile and 
a half further along on the same side of the Bosporus. 

The Colleges can be reached conveniently by automobile 
or carriage from the city or by street car or steamboat 
from Galata Bridge. When engaging an automobile or 
carriage, it is well to specify that the destination is the 
Campus level on the hill. 

Street cars, marked Number 12, leave the Stambul end 
of Galata Bridge every ten minutes. The station of the 
Woman’s College (“Amereekan Mekteb”) is the first be¬ 
yond Curutchesmeh. 

The entrance to Robert College is a seven minute walk 
along the Bosporus from the Bebek terminus of the street 
car line. 

To learn the time of the departure of the Bosporus boats 
from Galata Bridge, consult the Chirket-Hairie boat 
schedule. Arnautkeuy is the landing stage (scala) for 
visitors to the Woman’s College; Bebek is the landing 
stage of Robert College. 
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